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presents a brief overview of the operation of poison control centers and discusses some issues related to other forms of telephone advice.
Universal Access Through 9-1-1
For a quarter-century, nationwide adoption of a universal emergency access number such as 9-1-1 has been recommended or endorsed by many groups (e.g., NAS/NRC, 1970a, 1972, 1978a,b; Brinegar, 1973; Whitehead, 1973; ACEP, 1976; AHA-ACEP-AMA, 1988; National Committee for Injury Prevention and Control, 1989; NHTSA, 1990b; Seidel and Henderson, 1991). Throughout much of the country today, a telephone call to 9-1-1 provides access to police, fire, and EMS services. Table 6-1 presents recent estimates of the proportion of each state's population covered by 9-1-1.
Communities began working with their local telephone companies as long ago as 1968 to implement 9-1-1 service (Whitehead, 1973).2 According to the Advisory Commission on State Emergency Communications (unpublished tables, August 1989), about 20 years later more than 40 states had legislation either authorizing or mandating adoption of 9-1-1. Various approaches are used to fund these systems, including state or local telephone subscriber fees (especially the latter) and state or local taxes. Implementation generally must be managed by individual counties or other local governmental units that can coordinate the interests and resources of the public, the public safety agencies, and the telephone company for financing and operating the system.
Substantial progress has thus been made toward the goal of universal access—enough that a National Emergency Number Association (NENA) was founded in 1982 to further the mission of "One Nation, One Number." As of mid-1992, NENA had nearly 2,000 members across all regions of the country; the association issues a quarterly magazine (NENA News, now in its tenth year of publication), offers an 800 number for updates and information on legislation and issues affecting the 9-1-1 field, and holds an annual conference. The Associated Public-Safety Communications Officers (APCO) organization also gives considerable attention to 9-1-1 issues (partly in collaboration with NENA); for instance, its journal (APCO Bulletin) publishes an annual issue on 9-1-1 topics.
Typically, more than 80 percent of the calls handled by 9-1-1 systems are for police services and about 10 percent are for EMS. For instance, NENA cites information from Orange County, Florida (population over 430,000), suggesting that of nearly 294,000 sheriff, fire, and rescue calls, 87 percent were to the sheriff and 11 percent were "medical patches"; for the city of Kissimmee (population 30,300), 66 percent of about 16,700 calls were for police, 17 percent were for the EMS system (NENA News, 1992). Nevertheless, it is the EMS community that is working through the Americanst priority interventions.
